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r Jhe idea of trying to visualize ourselves five or ten years 
from now seems to me hopeless but necessary, so Pm writing 
a letter instead of a paper just because it seems easier in the 
former to float, stammer, and skip. 

Hopeless—to put it most abstractly—because I don’t 
think we have anything like a predictive science of political 
economy. We approach having an explanatory art of his¬ 
tory, I think, and sometimes we can build up a head of 
steam-bound analogies and go crashing an inch or so 
through the future barrier, but it always turns out we land 
sideways or even upside down. And more practically, hope¬ 
less because in a situation as sensitive as what the world’s 
in now, mankind as a whole lives under the permanent 
Terror of the Accidental. 

But necessary, too, this idea, because even if we’re never 
going to surpass improvisatory politics, we could still im¬ 
provise better if we were clearer about ourselves and the 
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country, and the effort to think about the future always 
turns out to be an effort to think about the present. Which 
is all to the good. So Til start with the past—to get a sense 
of trajectory, if any, or the rhythm of our experience, to 
see if there’s a line of flight: 

1960-64 

A well the Freedom Rides as Greensboro? But then, as 
well the desegregation decision as the Freedom 
Rides. .. etc. Whenever it began, this was the Heroic Pe¬ 
riod, the movement’s Bronze Age. In transition ever since, 
the movement has yet to prove it will have a Classical 
Period, but maybe we’re on the verge. Essentially, a single¬ 
issue reform politics; integration the leading public demand, 
although underneath that demand, there’s a sharply rising 
sense that a structural maldistribution of wealth won’t be 
corrected by the abolition of Jim Crow. An implicitly 
radical democratic communitarianism, projected correctly 
as both a means and an end of the movement, can still 
co-exist with a formless and rather annoyed liberalism be¬ 
cause (a) the Peace People are obfuscating the Cold War 
without yet having become suspicious characters, and 
(b) the reform tide seems to be running, picking up velo¬ 
city and mass, and has still to hit the breakwater. But 
there’s a richness in the decentralist idioms of this period 
that has only been neglected, certainly not exhausted, or 
even barely tapped, in the intervening half decade of transi¬ 
tion. 


1965 

\£ry quick, sharp changes, engineered in part by John¬ 
son, in part by self-conscious growth within the movement. 

*The war abruptly becomes the leading issue for most 
white radicals. But not for community organizers, some of 
whom in fact are bitter about the new preoccupation. This 
is neither the first nor the last time that this sort of 
friction develops. What is its general form? A nationalist vs. 
an internationalist consciousness? It appears that some acti¬ 
vists will always tend to visualize the American people 
mainly as victims, and others will tend to see them as 
criminal accomplices (passive or not) of the ruling class. 
This maybe points to an abiding problem for an 
advanced-nation socialist movement-a problem which will 
be neither understood nor solved simply by the Trotskyist 
slogan, “Bring the troops home.” 

*The teach-ins and the SDS April March on Washington 
repeat in a compressed time scale the civil-rights move¬ 
ment’s growth from Greensboro to Selma. It’s in this very 
brief, very intense period that SDS projects an unabashedly 
reformist critique of the war, our naive attack on the 
domino theory being the best illustration of this: “But the 
other dominos won’t fall,” we insisted, happy to give such 
reassurance to the Empire. 

*SNCC formalizes its transformation from reform to 
revolution, first, by explicating the connection between 
racism and the war; and second, by focusing the metaphor 


of Black Power, which clearly (at least to hindsight) im¬ 
plied the forthcoming ghetto-equals-colony analysis and the 
shift from an integrationist to a separatist-nationalist poli¬ 
tics, which of course was to bring two problems for every 
one it solved. This shift seems to have been necessitated by 
the impasse which integrationism confronted at Atlantic 
City the previous year. 

*What was the Atlantic City of the white student move¬ 
ment that was to go from pro-peace to anti-wax, anti-war 
to pro-NLF, pro-NLF to anti-imperialist to pro-Third World 
revolution to anti-capitalism to pro-socialism-and thence, 
with much more confusion and uncertainty than this 
schedule implies, to anti-peace (i.e., no co-existence) and 
anti-democracy (“bourgeois jive”), and which finds itself at 
the present moment broken into two, three, many factions, 
each of which claims to have the real Lenin (or Mao or Che) 
in its pocket? Riddled with vanguarditis and galloping sec¬ 
tarianism, and possessed of a twisty hallucination called the 
“mass line” like an ancient virgin her incubus (or is it just 
a hot water bottle?) the Rudd-Jones-Ayers SDS is at least 
an SDS with a past. I’ll say later what I think is wrong 
with the mass-line stance, but the point here is to under¬ 
stand that it didn’t just come upon SDS out of nowhere, 
not even the nowhere of the PIP, and that in the end, 
whatever you think of it, it has to happen: (a) because 
there was no way to resist the truth of the war, no way, 
that is, to avoid imperialism; (b) because once the policy 
critique of the war had been supplanted by the structural 
critique of the empire, all political therapies short of social¬ 
ist revolution appeared to become senseless; and 
(c) because the necessity of a revolutionary strategy was, 
in effect, the same thing as the necessity of Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism. There was-and is-no other coherent, integrative , and 
explicit philosophy of revolution 

J do not want to be misunderstood about this. The 
practical identity of Marxism-Leninism with revolutionary 
theory, in my estimate, does not mean that Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism is also identical with a genuinely revolutionary practice 
in the advanced countries. That identity, rather, constitutes 
nothing more than a tradition, a legacy, and a problem 
which 1 think the Left will have to overcome. But at the 
same time, I don’t think the American Left’s first stab at 
producing for itself a fulfilled revolutionary consciousness 
could have produced anything better, could have gone 
beyond this ancestor-worship politics. It was necessary to 
discover-or maybe the word is confess—that we had ances¬ 
tors in the first place; and if for no brighter motive than 
gratitude at not being so alone and rootless, the discovery of 
the ancestors would naturally beget a religious mood. 
That of the revival tent, no doubt, but religious all the 
same. 

Again: Why did the white student Left so quickly aban¬ 
don its liberal or reformist criticism of the war as policy 
and substitute its radical criticism of the war as the result 
of an imperialist structure? The former seems to have had 
much to recommend it: simple, straightforward, full of 
pathos and even sentimentality, it has by this time been 
linked (by liberals) to a still more pathos-laden cry to bring 
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the boys back, and these two thrusts—save our boys and 
(incidentally) their babies—now make up the substance of 
the popular complaints against the war. (Harriman is now 
saying what we said about the war four years ago. What 
happened was that the student movement traded this easy 
argument against the war for a much harder one. Not that 
we rose as one man to denounce imperialism, of course. It 
was in October of that year that Paul Booth told the 
nation that SDS only wanted to “build, not burn.” But he 
got into a lot of trouble for his pains; and when about a 
month later, at the SANE-organized March on Washington, 
I used (without knowing it) all the paraphernalia of an 
anti-imperialist critique without once using the word “im¬ 
perialism,’’ nobody objected, nobody said, “This line com¬ 
mits us to an attempt at revolution and therefore, true or 
not, should be rejected as being politically impracticable.” 

Why did our movement want to be “revolutionary?” 
Very generally: An extrinsic failure of production (i.e., 
production turned against social reproduction) had already 
been intuited by that sector of the workers whose function 
is to pacify the relations of production . The most general 
means of this pacification is the neutralizing of the moral 
environment. This is what poets, political scientists, lit. 
teachers, sociologists, preachers, etc. are supposed to do. 
Deflect, divert, apologize, change the subject, prove either 
that our gods are virtuous and our direction right or that 
no gods are virtuous and no direction right and that rebel¬ 
lion ought therefore to forego history and take on the Cos¬ 


mos. I think it can be shown that the practice of this essen¬ 
tia] work had already been jaopardized by the over-all charac¬ 
ter of production in the late 5 50s. Those whose role in 
production is to explain production, to provide it with 
its cover of rationality, had found it impossible to play 
their role convincingly simply because production had be¬ 
come extrinsically anti-social. Workers who cannot do their 
work rebel. They do so, furthermore, in the name of their 
work, in behalf of its possibility, and therefore in the name 
of that reordered system in which their work would again 
become possible. 

The main point here is that 1965 was the year in which 
both the black and white sectors of the movement explicit¬ 
ly abandoned reformism and took up that long march 
whose destination, not even in sight yet, is a theory and 
practice of revolution for the United States. For the West. 

1966-67 

The rise of the resistance (in all its variety) and experi¬ 
ments with a “new-working-class” analysis, both motions 
strongly influenced by Greg Calvert and Carl Davidson. 
Superficially, these developments seemed to be congruent 
and intersupportive. But it looks to me now as if they were 
in fact opposite responses to the general problem of con¬ 
ceiving and realizing a revolutionary strategy, each one 
being a kind of political bet which the other one hedged. 
There was, I know, a lot of heavy theorizing about the 
politics of resistance, and I don’t want to turn a complex 
experience into a simple memory. Still, I think it’s fair to 
take the slogans as being indicative of its political atmos¬ 
phere—“Not with my life, you don’t!” for example, or “A 
call to resist illegitimate authority.” Even if only in em¬ 
bryo, I think “resistance” was at bottom a youth-based 
anti-fascist front whose most central demand must have 
appeared to any outsider’s eye to be for a return to the 
status quo ante , That’s not to say that its organizers were 
not radicals or that its inner content was anti-socialist or 
non-socialist. But in basing itself on the individual’s rights 
of self-determination (mythical, of course: we were all hip 
to the con), and in trying to depict Johnson’s as an 
imposter (“illegitimate”) regime, the Resistance was easily 
as unassuming in its politics as it was extravagant in its 
imagination. 

At the same time, Carl (“I Blush to Remember”) David¬ 
son, among others, was trying to work out a new-working- 
class concept of the student rebellion, the main purpose 
being to discover in this rebellion that revolutionary power 
which one feared it might not have. Wanting revolution 
(with all that implies about the power to make one) but 
only having spasms of campus rebellion, the student syndi¬ 
calists needed to show that at least the seed of the first 
found fertile ground in the latter. 

Meanwhile: The method of political action which had 
been reintroduced in Harlem-’64 or Watts-’65 was on some 
terms perfected in Detroit-’67. All whites are convinced 
that something will have to be done, but nobody knows 
quite what to do. Except, of course, for the Right, which 
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What happened at Columbia/Harlem in 
the April of '68 is just as important as what 
happened in Hay Market Square—but at the 
same time no more important. 


understood at once that was was needed was a metropoli¬ 
tan police force equipped both militarily and politically for 
urban counter-insurgency. 



1968 

(Confidence reappeared with Columbia and France, and 
then took an important turn with Chicago. 

Columbia : (1) Conclusively, students have severely li¬ 
mited but formidable power to intervene in certain pro¬ 
cesses of oppression and to compel certain institutional 
reforms. (2) A practical alliance between blacks and whites 
became a concrete fact for the first time since Selma. The 
campus continues to be the main current locus of this 
alliance. (I say this, obviously, in view of Columbia’s subse¬ 
quence: Columbia’s innovations proved repeatable else¬ 
where.) (3) Production relations constitute the life of class 
economy; distribution relations constitute the life of class 
society; consumption relations constitute the life of class 
politics. The stormed or barricaded factory gate of classical 
revolutionary vision is not the definitive image of any 
“final” or “pure” proletarian consciousness. The struggle at 
the point of production, when it occurs, is merely one 
expression of a more general struggle which, much more 
often than not, is ignited and fed by consciousness of 
inequities of consumption.* 


*'7/2 eighteenth-century England the manufacturing work¬ 
ers, miners , and others , were far more conscious of being 
exploited by the agrarian capitalists and middle-men , as 
consumers , than by their petty employers through wage- 
labour; and in this country [England] today consumer and 
cultural exploitation are quite as evident as is exploitation 
'at the point of production * and perhaps are more likely to 
explode into political consciousness.” E^P. Thompson , “The 
Peculiarities of the English The Socialist Register, 1965 
(London), Ralph Miliband and John Saville , eds. t p. 355. 


The worker comprehends the factory, in fact, as his means 
of consumption. It’s in distribution patterns that the life 
styles of the class hierarchy are imposed; in the consump¬ 
tion patterns thus produced that the hierarchy of classes is 
most immediately lived. Production relations, as they are 
actually lived, are usually politically neutral: the difference 
between an 8-hour day under U.S . capitalism and a 16-hour 
day under Cuban socialism is hardly to the former's advan¬ 
tage . In fact, it’s much more often a failure in the distrib¬ 
utive or consumptive functions that creates political trouble 
for capitalism. How to finance further expansion? How to 
empty these bursting warehouses? And it could even be 
argued that as between the ghetto rising and the militant 
strike in heavy industry, the former is closer to that 
famous “seizure of State power” than the latter is. But 
why try to choose at all? We are dealing here only with 
aspects of a unitary complex, not with elements of a 
compound, and the tendencies of a method of analysis to 
reproduce reality as a set of correlative abstractions should 
never be permitted to reduce aspects of a continuous social 
process to the elements of its model. What happened at 
Columbia/Harlem in the spring of ’68 is just as important, 
just as pregnant and portentious, as what happened in 
Haymarket Square—but at the same time, no more import¬ 
ant either. We have littered contemporary American history 
with a hundred aspiring preludes whose aggregate current 
meaning is precisely the fight for the last word about their 
meaning, but whose future denouement is not yet revealed 
to us. To make the point still more explicit: There is no 
such thing as a model revolution (or even if you think you 
have found such a thing in la Revolution francaise p note 
that it materialized considerably in advance of the theory 
that hailed it as such), and there is no revolutionary theory 
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by means of which right and wrong sites of organization 
and agitation can be discriminated. The function of analysis 
is to clarify reality, not to pass judgment on it. 

A few other points about Columbia: (4) “Co-optation” 
is obviously a useful concept. It warns you against being 
hoodwinked by those who’ve learned to smile and smile 
and still be villains. Unfortunately, just beyond that point 
at which it remains useful, it flops over completely and 
becomes disastrous: it can become a no-win concept mas¬ 
querading either as tactical cunning or strategic wisdom. It 
instructs people to reject what their fight has made possible 
on the grounds that it falls short of what they wanted. If 
the Left allows its provisional victories to be reaped by the 
Center-Left, trust that those victories will very promptly 
be turned into most unprovisional setbacks. Am I saying 
that we should sometimes have people “working within the 
system’s institutions?” Precisely, emphatically, and without 
the slightest hesitation! You are co-opted when the adver¬ 
sary puts his goals on your power; you are not co-opted 
when your power allows you to exploit his means (or 
contradictions) in behalf of your goals. 

(5) The SF State strike retrospectively clarified one dif¬ 
ficulty, maybe a shortcoming, of the Columbia strike. 
Other BSU-SDS-type eruptions suffered from the same 
lapse. Namely: We very badly need a clear , sharp formula¬ 
tion of the white interest in overcoming racism . All of us 
feeL that this “ whit e-ski n-privilege”—if it is even a privilege 
at all—costs us something, and that the cost exceeds the 
gain. Yet we’ve had difficulty making it clear why we feel 
this way, and for the most part in the hurry of the 
moment have simply had to abandon the attempt, opting 
either for a purely moralistic explanation (which has meant 


that the white base of the strike is not represented in the 
strike leadership committee) or for the adding on of “white 
demands” (which tended to obscure the specifically anti¬ 
racist character of the action). Neither approach is any 
good. It is wrong for the base of the movement, any 
action, not to have a voice in tactical and strategic policy- 
witness, for one thing, the general bewilderment of the 
white SF State students who, when the strike was over, 
had little to do but return to business-as-usual classrooms. 
It is also wrong, or at least not quite right, for whites to 
demand “open admissions for all working-class youth” at 
the same time that the same whites are (a) trying to help 
make a point about the racist nature of colleges, and 
(b) attacking the content of the basic college education on 
the grounds that it’s a brainwash. The German SDS idea of 
the critical university, somehow adapted to our particular 
political objectives, might break through the current di¬ 
lemma at the level of program. But especially since the 
dilemma may shortly materialize in noncampus settings, it’s 
first necessary to break it at a theoretical or general level. 
Why does racism hurt whites? Or which whites does it 
hurt, and why and how? 

France , the May Days : “The revolt of the students is 
the revolt of the forces of modern production as a whole,” 
writes Andre Glucksmann, a leading theoretician of the 
March 22 Movement. This intriguing formulation, like all 
new-working-class theorizing, is at bottom nothing but an 
attempt to find a new face for the old Leninist mask: Only 
“workers” can make 20th Century revolutions, so those 
who are creating a big revolution-sized fuss, even if they 
come outfitted with a few electrifying Sartrean neologisms, 
must therefore be some new kind of workers. I think this 
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souped-up “New Left” scholasticism is worse than the Old 
Orthodoxy. Any common-sensical reading of the Glucks- 
mann map would lead the revolution-watcher straight to 
the faculties of administration, technology and applied 
sciences, since it’s within the meanings of the New Tech¬ 
nology that these “forces of modern production as a 
whole” are being visualized. Maybe at Nanterre, where the 
fuse was lit. But certainly not at the Sorbonne or any¬ 
where else in Paris, where the student base of the revolt, 
just as in the United States, came out of the faculties of 
liberal arts and the social sciences. Quite contrary to 
Glucksmann, the revolt of the students is the revolt against 
the forces of modern production as a whole—a fact which 
would doubtless be apparent to everyone if it weren’t for 
th e in tellectual tyranny of Marxism-Leninism. 

"jfhe more tradition-minded Leftists scarcely did any 
better with this out-of-no where avalanche. Not for one 
moment having imagined it was about to happen, insisting 
on the contrary that nothing like it ever could happen, and 
having finally satisfied themselves that all their curses and 
spells couldn’t make it go away, the Old Crowd FCP 
determined to see in this Almost-Revolution a conclusive 
vindication of their theories, practices and political rheuma¬ 
tism all combined. “Behold, Lenin lives!” cried the Stalin¬ 
ists of France, even as they bent their every effort to 
killing him again. 

The main fact about the Almost-Revolution is that it 
was almost a revolution, not that it was almost a revolu¬ 
tion. As parched for victories as the Western Left has been 
in the post-war period, it may be forgiven its ecstasy at 
scoring a few runs. But what are we left with? No ques¬ 
tions, Pompidou is not the only or the main or even a very 
important result of the May Days; as a minimum, the 
feudalism of the French academy has been jolted, and 
maybe it’s still a big deal in the 7th decade of the 20th 
century to give academic feudalism a jolt. But it seems to 
me that all the lessons people are claiming to have learned 
are not lessons at all, only so many brute-force misreadings 
of the event. To claim that the student foco was a worker 
“detonator” is to dodge the awful question of the van¬ 
guard, not to face it and overcome it, and besides that, it 
tortures a meaning into “student” that has nothing to do 
with the students’ evident meanings. On the other hand, 
the claim that the old problem of the “worker-student 
alliance” has found here the possibility of its solution 
seems to me the very opposite of what the facts indicate: 
Under propitious, even ideal circumstances, with the State 
isolated and virtually dumb before the crisis, with DeGaulle 
offering nothing more spiritual than an old man’s resent¬ 
ment or more concrete than a diluted form of the students’ 
program, with the army out-flanked politically and the 
police widely disgraced, with production mired in fiscal 
doldrums, the industrial workforce caught with a deep 
unease and its bureaucratized leadership dozing, it still 
proved hard for students and young workers to make 
contact, and (so it now seems) all but impossible for them to 
forge a lasting and organic revolutionary union. 

It seems to me that the following are more defensible 


“lessons.” 

1. No key West European nation (Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy) can slide hard to the Left unless a Warsaw 
Pact nation can also slide equally hard to the right. France 
and Czechoslovakia constitute the gigue and the saraband 
of an unfinished political suite. 

2. We’re in a period in which, for the first time in 
modern history, the social base of a truly post-industrial 
socialism is being produced, delta-like, outside capitalism’s 
institutional reach. (That is, a socialism which rejects capi¬ 
talism because of its successes instead of its failures, and 
which comes into existence in order to supercede and 
surpass industrial society, not to create it.) But for long 
time within the capitalist state, and for much longer within 
the capitalist empires, this new base will coexist with the 
old: that which wants to go beyond will coexist with that 
which needs to come abreast. This constitutes the protrac¬ 
tedly transitional nature of the current period, a source 
both of confusion and opportunity within the world Left 
community, and above all a problem which the advanced- 
nation Left will have to solve by means of a post-Leninist 
theory and a post-Leninist practice. 

Chicago : (1) Liberalism has no power in this country. 
It is not politically organized. The few secondary institu¬ 
tions in which it lives its hand-tomouth existence are, at 
best, nothing more than insecure and defenseless sanctuar¬ 
ies. In none of the estates—not the church, not the media, 
not the schools—does it exhibit the least aggressiveness, the 
least staying power, the least confidence. This country , in 
the current situation , is absolutely impotent before the 
threat of what Fulbright has lately called “elective 
fascism ” 

^’11 admit that this discovery surprised me. I had thought 
that the liberals had a little crunch left. McCarthy had 
always obviously been an icecube in an oven; but even 
deprived of Kennedy, I had supposed that the liberals 
would have been able to drive a few more bargains. They 
were helpless at Chicago, and their helplessness has only 
deepened since then. (Observe the sorry spectacle of Yan- 
keedom’s main gunslingers, Harriman, Vance, and Clifford, 
vainly trying to ambush Nixon, who knows and impertur¬ 
bably defeats their every confused move.) 

For the very simple truth about Chicago is that Daley got 
away with it, and there was nothing anybody could do. 
What “Big Contributor” dropped a word to the wise 
against him? What “Key Party High-up” moved even to 
censure him behind the scenes or slow him down? The 
institutional mass of the society is either neutralized or 
passively or actively supportive of reaction, and reaction 
can go, quite simply, as far as it determines it needs to go. 
Screaming their heads off at both the infant Left and the 
entrenched Right, liberals have neither base nor privilege, 
neither an organized following nor access to the levers of 
power. This is important. 

(2) If only because it sharpens the melodrama, we may 
as well pinpoint Chicago, August, as the place and time of 
the “mass line’s” formal debut: an unforgettable lit-up 
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Chicago occasioned these two terminal movements; the humiliation of liberalism and the "official' 
reversion of SDS to a Marxist-Leninist worldview. 


nighttime scene, Mike Klonsky taking the bullhorn at Grant 
Park to harangue the assembly about its “reformist” poli¬ 
tics. 

I’ve already indicated that I see nothing promising in 
any version of Marxixm-Leninism—not PL’s, not that of the 
now-defunct “national collective” of the Klonsky-Coleman 
period or of its apparent successor, the Revolutionary 
Union, and not that of the more diffuse and momentarily 
hazier grouping, the Revolutionary Youth Movement. But 
of course I don’t claim that a mere statement of this view 
constitutes either an explanation of it or an argument for 
it. The argument will have to be made, very carefully, in 
another place, and I have to confine myself here to the 
observation that any revolutionary movement will all but 
inevitably adapt itself to Marxism-Leninism—or the other 
way around—because there is just no other totalizing phil¬ 
osophy of revolution. This philosophy then enables a repre¬ 
sentation of reality in something like the following general 
terms: “A desire in pursuit of its means, a means in flight 
from its destiny—these conditions constitute The Problem. 
Solution: tomorrow, when history’s preplanted timebomb 
at last goes off, blasting false consciousness away, the 
words of the prophets will be fulfilled.” 

Chicago, in any case, occasioned these two terminal 
moments: the humiliation of liberalism, and the “official” 
reversion of SDS to a Marxist-Leninist worldview. 

1969 

The leading events so far: The SF State strike and the 
structurally similar conflicts that erupted across the coun¬ 


try, the People’s Park showdown in June, the SDS conven¬ 
tion, and the Black Panther call for the Oakland confer¬ 
ence. 

San Francisco State : I want to make just two observa¬ 
tions on this much-studied event. 

First, the movement’s characteristic attitude toward par¬ 
tial victories—more particularly, toward what is disparaged 
as “student power”—is mechanistic. It appears that every 
change which is not yet The Revolution is either to be 
airily written off as no change at all, or further than that, 
to be denounced as co-optation into the counter-revolution. 
People should only try to remember that the SF State 
strike did not materialize out of thin air, that it had a 
background, that it was that particular moment’s culmina¬ 
tion of a long conflictual process, and that just as with 
Columbia, where political work had been sustained at a 
generally intense level at least since May 1965, the explo¬ 
sive strike at State was made possible, maybe even neces¬ 
sary, by a long series of small moves forward, any one of 
which could have been attacked as “bourgeois liberal re¬ 
form.” More precisely, it was in large part those incre¬ 
mental “reforms” of curriculum and student-teacher and 
teacher-administration relationships carried out under the 
unseeing eyes of President Summerskill that created the 
general conditons in which the strike could take place. As 
with Columbia, the atmosphere had long been thoroughly 
politicized—that is to say, charged with consciousness of 
national issues. And a long reign of liberalism had, in 
effect, already legitimated the demands around which the 
strike was fought through, just as a long reign of reformism 
had created the institutional means of the strike. In the 
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same way, the fact that the Third World Liberation Front 
leadership did after all negotiate the “nonnegotiable” de¬ 
mands, the further fact that this leadership then moved to 
consolidate these bargaining-table victories within the 
changing structure of the institution itself —this meanf not 
that the fight was over, not at all that “capitalism” had 
suffered a tactical defeat only to secure a strategic victory, 
but rather that the stage was-and is—being set for another 
round of conflict at a still higher level of consciousness 
within a still wider circle of social involvement. For the net 
result of the strike’s victories is still further to break down 
the psychological, social, and political walls that had for¬ 
merly sealed off the academy from the community. This is 
a big part of what we are about-the levelling of all these 
towers, the redistribution of all this ivory, the extroversion 
of these sublimely introverted corporate monstrosities: and 
not just because we have willed it, whether out of malice 
or chagrin or a blazing sense of justice, but rather because 
capital itself, in all its imperial majesty, has invested these 
schools with its own trembling contradictions. Necessarily 
demanding a mass consciousness of and for its techno¬ 
logical and political ambitions, it necessarily produces a 
mass consciousness of the servility of the first and the 
brutality of the second. Necessarily demanding an army of 
social managers, pacifiers of the labor force, it necessarily 
produces an army of social problem solvers, agitators of 
that same labor force. Necessarily demanding an increas¬ 
ingly sophisticated corps of servicemen to the empire, it 
necessarily produces a cosmopolitanism to which this em¬ 
pire’s shame is its most conspicuous feature. Necessarily 
demanding a priesthood to bless its work in the stolen 
name of humanity, it necessarily produces the moral and 
social weaponry of its own political condemnation. 

vi/ play upon these stops. Not able to arrest this pro¬ 
cess, as Reagan wants, nor to let it go forward, as the 
liberals want, doomed to be blind in either this eye or the 
other, not able to prosper without teaching us to serve it, 
not able to teach us to serve without somehow teaching 
us also its inner secrets, not able to teach us those secrets 
without teaching us to despise it, capitalism in our time is 
forced upon —forces upon itself -a choice of mortalities. 
Either to continue that process whose most general form is 
simply total urbanization, with its attendant destruction of 
all the disciplinary taboos, of the family, of political reli¬ 
gion, of nationalism, of property and the ethics of proper¬ 
ty, of individualism and the entrepreneurial style; or to try 
to reverse that process, in which case it destroys its fragile 
equilibrium, destroys the social base and dynamic of produc- 
tion and growth, puts on the airbrakes 
and turns off its engines in midflight. If it makes the first 
choice, it bursts like an egg: social control over the means of 
education is necessarily only the prologue to social control of 
the means of production , distribution , and consumption 
If it makes the second choice, if it tries to freeze every¬ 
thing, then the living thing, the life inside the egg, dies out; 
a moment more, the shell collapses: Already a fascism in 
its colonies , the empire is obliged nevertheless to hold its 


fascism at a distance; and when protracted “wars of libera¬ 
tion,” wherever they happen (ghettoes, campuses) and 
whatever unpredicted form they take (e.g., Peru!), succeed 
in driving this frontier fascism back upon its metropolitan 
front, then the whole political and social basis of the 
empire begins to fragment and dissolve. For a stable empire 
can be military only in its means, not in its ends—its ends 
necessarily being a mode of production, distribution, and 
consumption; and the servicing of these ends ultimately 
requires exactly that metropolitan class hegemony (all 
classes passively accepting or even affirming the rule of the 
dominant class, the class hierarchy having therefore the 
firm structure of vertical consent) which fascism supplants 
with class coercion* 

One brief aside on a related matter: When I first met 
white New Leftists about five years ago, their most com¬ 
mon fear was that they were not a serious threat. Along 
with this went the equally common belief that their ser¬ 
iousness would be proved only if they were vigorously 
attacked. (The current expression of this is the general view 
that the ‘Vanguard” is whoever is being most vigorously 
attacked: it is not the people who pick their leaders, but 
the State.) No one suggested that the Other Side might be 
holding less than a fistful of aces, that the adversary was not 
super smart, that he might be stymied by his own contra¬ 
dictions. Maybe it was my background that made 
me skeptical-grandson of the south’s Last Peasant Pat¬ 
riarch, sone of a first-generation migrant from a defeated 
rural economy to the industrial revolution (Akron: smoke, 
tires, factories, timeclocks, the permanently present mem¬ 
ory of the “home” which you had abandoned in spite of 
al wishes and had thereby, despite yourself, helped des¬ 
troy, and which you could never go back to again no 
matter how many rides you took those seven hundred 
miles on hot jampacked Greyhound buses that, once below 
Marietta, stopped every other mile to pick up or let off 
still another coming or going hillbilly, suitcase in one hand, 
baby in the other, eyes shot from whiskey and incompre¬ 
hension. ... Another time I must deal with this). I had 
thought that there was precious little need to go out of 
your way to provoke those distant people who worked on 
Mahogany Row, lived in the mansions of Fairlawn, and 
owned all the cops and politicians. If the vague people of 
the vague middle were ignorant of how power worked and 
who had it and who did not, we who lived just at the edge 
of the black ghetto and whose lives were ordered by the 
vicissitudes of production—cutbacks, layoffs, speedups, 
doubles, strikes-were under no illusions. We knew their 
viciousness because man, woman and child we had it for 
constant companion. My mind was blown, its gfcars strip¬ 
ped, to hear someone say that the gift of authenticity was 
the Man’s to give, that it came in the form of clubbings and 


*If the biography of German Nazism seems to contradict 
this thesis . recall that Junker coercion was finally translated 
into the hegemony of the State itself not mainly because 
of risings in the colonies , but because of pressure from rival 
imperialisms dating back at least to the First World War. 
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jailings, and that, left unprovoked, he might withhold it. 
Not so: puruse your aims with stark simplicity and in all 
peaceableness, put money in thy purse with the politest 
and gentlest of smiles—trust him, he’ll get around to mak¬ 
ing you pay, and anybody who does not know this just 
hasn’t been paying attention. 

So. That’s the first “observation”—the winning of a 
“reform” isn’t always a bad business, and Leftists should 
stop being scared of being reformed out of things to do. 
The only real strategic necessity is to make sure the reform 
in question reforms the power configuration so that it 
becomes the basis for further and still more fundamental 
challenges to class rule. 

The second observation is connected. It has to do with 
the question of what’s called (disparagingly) “student 
power.” The formula attack on the making of demands for 
such things as curriculum reform and greater student parti¬ 
cipation in campus government goes like this: “The young 
bourgeois, privileged already, exhibits here only his desire- 
to extend his privileges still further. This desire must be 
fought by radicals. If not exactly in the name of the 
working class, we must see ourselves as fighting at least in 
its behalf\ and since its interests are hardly served by the 
abolition of grades or the reduction of required credits, we 
must oppose such demands.” 

pixst, the outlines of a speculation. What if the multiver¬ 
sity is in some substantial part the creation of the ad¬ 
vanced-world proletariat—not merely the plaything and mis¬ 
tress of the imperialists? What if it is partly in the multi¬ 
versity that the proletariat has banked and stored up its 
enormous achievements in technology? What if the multi- 
versity-the highest realization yet of the idea of mass 
education and the rationalization of productive labor—is in 
one of its leading aspects the institutional form through 
which the proletariat continues its struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion? Behind how many of these so-called “bourgeois” 
children, one or two generations back, stands a father in a 
blue collar, a mother in an apron? The proletariat, says 
Marx, will have to prepare itself for self-government 
through protracted struggle. What if this struggle is so 
protracted that it actually must be seen as taking place, in 
one of its aspects at least, across generations 4 ? The revolu¬ 
tionary aspiration of whites in the 1930’s manifested itself 
most sharply in factory struggles. In the 1960’s, that aspira¬ 
tion has materialized most sharply on the campuses. What 
have we made of this fact? The function of a method of 
social analysis is not to reprimand reality for diverging 
from its model, but on the contrary to discover in reality 
the links and conjunctures that make history intelligible 
and life accessible to effective action. An abstraction is not 
something to stand behind like a pulpit but a lens to see 
through more discerningly. Obvious? Then it is high time 
to confess: At the same time that it has been trying so 
desperately to live forwards, the New Left everywhere, in 
West Europe as well as here, has been just as desperately 
trying to think backwards. If Marxism is any good, and if 
we can prove it worthy of the moment, then we ought to 
be able to say what it is about contemporary relations of 


production that makes the campuses a primary site of 
contemporary revolutionary motion. Only when that ques¬ 
tion is answered will we have any right to pontificate about 
“correct” and “incorrect” lines, and it has not yet been 
answered. Meanwhile, even if it is good and sufficient, as I 
am almost sure it is not, to characterize “student power” 
as a fight for “burgeois privilege,” we would still have to 
ask: What kind of privilege? Assuming that there is nothing 
here at all but an intra-class struggle against the contempt¬ 
uous indifference of institutions, against the mindless blath¬ 
er of the dons, the deans, the sycophants and the liars, 
against authority in particular and authoritarianism on prin¬ 
ciple, we would still have to say that the political balance 
of this struggle is progressive and portentous . To those who 
tell me that this fight neither equals, approximates, init¬ 
iates, nor reveals the form of The Revolution Itself, I 
answer first, Neither did Nanterre, neither did Watts, nei¬ 
ther did anything else in man’s social history but a bare 
handful of uniquely definitive and epochal convulsions, 
each one of which moreover appeared only at the end of a 
painfully long train of indeterminate events which escaped 
their ambiguity only thanks to the denouement; and I 
answer second, If you are trying to tell me you know 
already what The Revolution Itself will look like, you are 
either a charlatan or a fool. We have no scenario . 

^econd, for what it’s worth to a movement suddenly 
infatuated with the words of the prophets, Lenin faced a 
somewhat similar question in 1908 when certain radicals 
refused to support an all-Russia student strike on the 
grounds that “the platform of the strike is an academic 
one” which “cannot unite the students for an active 
struggle on a broad front.” Lenin objected: “Such an 
argument is radically wrong. The revolutionary slogan—to 
work towards coordinated political action of the students 
and the proletariat-here ceases to be a live guidance for 
many-sided militant agitation on a broadening base and 
becomes a lifeless dogma, mechanically applied to different 
stages of different forms of the movement.” Further: “For 
this youth, a strike on a large scale ... is the beginning of a 
political conflict, whether those engaged in the fight realize 
it or not. Our job is to explain to the mass of ‘academic’ 
protesters the objective meaning of the conflict, to try and 
make it consciously political.” 

The People's Park : Those few SDSers, unfortunately 
conspicuous this past year, who think Stalinism is more or 
less right on, ought at least to have admitted that “social¬ 
ism in one country” is not exactly the logical antithesis of 
“socialism in one park.” But it was the Stalinists, both 
pure and off-breed, who among all the Bay Area radicals 
found it hardest to relate to the park before the attacks, 
were most puzzled by the attack itself, and produced the 
most opportunistic “support” in the aftermath. Mainly be¬ 
cause these curious rumbles of the hip are so hard to focus 
politically in terms of a mass-and-vanguard model, it’s hard 
for people with old minds to figure out how to relate to 
them. That fact may be the basis of a touching epitaph; 
but a living politics for our period will have to understand 
that “decadence” is as “decadence” does, that the “cultural 
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revolution” is not merely a craven and self-serving substi¬ 
tute for the “political” one, and that if the West has, 
indeed, a leftwards destiny, then neither its particular ends 
nor its modes of organization and action will be discovered 
through archeology. My guess: People’s Park wa$ one 
among many episodes of a religious revival movement- 
exactly the kind of movement that has heralded every 
major social convulsion in the United States—and as with 
all such movements, its ulterior target, its enemy, is the 
forces of the industrialization of culture. The difference 
now is that the virtual consummation of the Industrial 
Revolution, within the West , lends a credibility and rele¬ 
vance to such a program that it formerly has not had. That 
is: The anti-industrialism of early radicals like Blake and 
Cobbett, though it was fully anti-capitalist, could confront 
rampant capitalist industrial progress with nothing more 
powerful than a retiring, improbably, defenseless nostalgia; 
could argue against the system of “masters and slaves” only 
in behalf of the older and no doubt mythical system, 
allegedly medieval, of “masters and men.” Every time it 
became a practical movement—whether revolutionary or 
reformist—socialism had to put forward simply a more 
rational version of the program of industrialization itself. 
This is not an irony or tragedy of history, it’s just the 
dialectics of historical process. That it has so far been 
unsurpassable is in fact the essence of revolutionary social¬ 
ism’s general isolation to the backwards countries, or put 
differently, this limit merely expresses the wedding of rev¬ 
olutionary socialism to anti-colonialism, and on the other 
hand, its impotence in countries in which the industriali¬ 
zation process has been carried forward effectively (how¬ 
ever ruthlessly) by the bourgeoisie. The thesis of People’s 
Park, rough as it may be to deal with both in terms of our 
tradition and our current practical needs, is that the essen¬ 
tially post-industrial revolution, embodied most fully but 


still (we must suppose) very incompletely in the hip com¬ 
munities, portends the historically most advanced develop¬ 
ment for socialist consciousness. 

“Most fully” because it goes beyond industrialization, 
and in doing so, implies (much more than it has so far 
realized) a genuinely New Man—just as new compared to 
Industrial Man as Industrial Man was new in comparison to 
the artisans and small farmers who foreran him. 

But it would be useless just to approve of this cultural 
revolution without being very clear about its terrible limits. 
I see two limits. First: The “new values” (they are, of 
course, very old) can claim to be subversive only of the 
standing values of work, but not really of consumption, 
there being nothing in the structure and precious little in 
the texture of “hip leisure” that keeps it from being com¬ 
mercially copied (deflated) and packaged. Thus, in effect, 
the target of the attack detaches itself, refuses to defend 
itself, and in offering itself as the apparent medium of the 
attack is able (persuasively to all but the sharpest con¬ 
sciousness) to pose as the “revolution’s” friend. There are a 
thousand examples of this process, whose minimum result 
is vastly to complicate the cultural critique, and which at 
the other limit succeeds wholly in disarming it. The quiet¬ 
ism of which the hip community is often accused may thus 
be much less the result of a principled retreat to cosmology 
than of its flat inability to confront commercialism with a 
deeply nonnegotiable demand. 

^econd, even though the new anarchism is morally 
cosmopolitan—affirming in a rudimentary political way the 
essential oneness of the human community—its values are 
practical only within the Western (imperialist) cities, and 
are far from being universally practical even there. So the 
second and bigger problem the cultural revolution needs to 
overcome is its lack of a concrete means of realizing its 











ideal sympathy with those globally rural revolutionary 
movements whose social program necessarily centers around 
the need for industrialization, not the surpassing of it. A 
solution of this problem would no doubt also solve the 
first. This is why it’s so important to subject the cultural 
revolution to a much more profound and critical analysis 
than what has been produced so far. For the point at the 
moment is not to be for or against the current reap¬ 
pearance of anarchism. It will be necessary rather to 
explicate its tradition (too many hippies think they are 
saying brand new things) and then to try to see if the 
balance of forces , has changed sufficiently that this old 
movement for a cultural revolution against industrial soci¬ 
ety has begun to acquire a power which it formerly has not 
had. 

r Jhe SDS Convention: I wasn’t there, never mind why. 
At the last SDS thing I was at, the Austin NC, the 
handwriting was already on the wall. Having determined 
that SDS must become explicitly and organizationally 
committed to its version of Marxism-Leninism, PL would 
continue in its Trotskyist way of identifying organizations 
with movements and would try to win more power in 
SDS-that much was already clear in the spring. I didn’t 
think, though, that PL people would force a split. As 
fiercely indifferent to this country’s general culture as they 
seem to be, I still thought they would understand a split as 
contrary to their purposes and would therefore seek to 
avoid it, even if that meant a momentary tactical retreat. 
Either I was wrong, or PL misunderstood-and misplayed- 
the situation. 

J want to make just one point about the current 
situation. What is wrong about PL is not its rigidity, its 
“style,” its arrogance or anything like that. Its ideology is 
wrong. And not just in the particulars of emphasis or 
interpretation or application, but in its most fundamental 
assumptions about the historical process. Someone else may 
argue that PL’s Marxism-Leninism is a bad Marxism- 
Leninism, and that is a view which can doubtless be 
defended. But I see no prosperity in the approach that 
merely wants to save Leninism from Milt Rosen here and 
Jared Israel there. The problem is deeper and the task 
much more demanding. It can be posed this way: Back¬ 
wards as it is, o'Ur practice is more advanced than our 
theory, and our theory therefore becomes an obstacle to 
our practice—which is childish and schematic, not free and 
real enough. The general adoption of some kind of 
Marxism-Leninism by all vocal factions in SDS means, 
certainly, that a long moment of intellectual suspense has 
been resolved—but much less in response to experience 
than to the pressure of the tradition . We have not pro¬ 
duced even a general geosocial map of the United States as 
a society—only as an empire. We have not sought in the 
concrete historical experience of classes a rigorous explana¬ 
tion of their acceptance of “cross-class” (Cold War) unity 
but rather have employed a grossly simplified base-and- 
superstructure model to explain away the fact that labor 


does not appear to think what we think it ought to think. 
We have taken a class to be a thing, not a process (or as 
Ei\ Thompson called it five years ago, “a happening”), 
and have imagined it to be bound, more or less, to behave 
according to the “scientific laws” which govern the cate¬ 
gory. Most generally, we have imported a very loose and 
sometimes garbled theory of pre-industrial revolution, have 
tightened it without really clarifying it, and are now in the 
process of trying to superimpose that theory, thus reduced, 
on our own very different situation. The RYM group does 
not differ in this respect from PL, the Revolutionary Union, 
or even YSA or ISC. All these groups, opportunistic 
in widely varying degrees, claim to have the same ace in 
the hole, and Lenin’s phrases (or what’s worse, the Chair¬ 
man’s truistic maxims) are gnawed upon bv every tooth. 


R 


Dr a long time I was baffled. Last fall the word began 
to reach me: It was being said that I had “bad politics.” 
How could that be, I wondered, since I thought I had no 
politics at all. But by winter I conceded the point: no 
politics is the same as bad politics. So there followed a 
time in which I experimented with only the “mass line.” 
Could Klonsky and Coleman be right? It didn’t come to 
much. My mind and my instincts only became adversaries. 
By spring I had to deactivate, couldn’t function, had to 
float. What I know now is that this did not happen to me 
alone. On every quarter of the white Left, high and low, 
the attempt to reduce the New Left’s inchoate vision to 
the Old Left’s perfected remembrance has produced a layer 
of bewilderment and demoralization which no cop with his 
club or senator with his committee could ever have 
induced. And my view of the split at the convention is that 
it merely caps a series of changes which began at the East 
Lansing convention in 1968, with the decision to counter 
PL’s move on SDS by means of a political form-the “SDS 
caucus,” i.e., a countervailing faction—which accepted 
implicitly PL’s equation of the social movement with the 
organizations that arise within it. What walked out of the 
Coliseum was simply a larger version of 1968’s SDS caucus. 
Certainly it had grown in awareness and self-definition over 
the year; and knowing that bare opposition to PL is .no 
very impressive gift to The Revolution, it had spurred itself 
to produce an independent Marxist-Leninist analysis and at 
least the semblance of a program. My unhappy wager is 
that even in its RYM incarnation it remains a faction, that 
it will continue last year’s practice of “struggling sharply” 
against internal heresies, that it will remain in the vice of 
the old illusions, that it will pay as little attention to what 
is happening in the country and the world as its predeces¬ 
sor regime did, and that whatever growth the movement 
achieves will be inspite of * its rally cries and with indif¬ 
ference to its strictures. Nor is there a lot that can be done 
about this. The Western Left is perhaps in the midphase of 
a long, deep transition, and there is no way for SDS to 
protect itself from the consequences. They will have to be 
lived out. Which does not mean there is nothing to do. It 
means, rather, that any new initiatives will confront a 
situation very heavily laden with obstacles and limits. It 
isn’t 1963 anymore. 
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The Panther Convention : It hasn't happened yet as I 
write, and I have no idea what its outcome will be. But 
certain doubts still need to be aired. 

What’s good about the Panthers has been amply hailed 
in the white Left: The Panthers have, in effect, done for 
the black lumpen of the northern urban ghetto what SNCC, 
years ago, did for the black serfs of the rural sduth- 
individual despair, given a historical interpretation, is 
turned into collective political anger. To the alternatives of 
tomism, crime, and psychosis, SNCC in the country and 
the Panthers in the town have added the idea of revolu¬ 
tion—ant-racist, internationalist, and socialist. 

But taken all in all—and for forcing historical reasons 
this is truer of the Panthers than of SNCC of 1960-64—this 
consciousness is a Word without Flesh, and that’s what’s got 
the Panthers trapped in a blind alley from which the only 
exits are either martyrdom or the “anti-fascist” popular 
front which it is the apparent purpose of the July conven¬ 
tion to organize. To put it another way: The Panthers did 
not organize the ghetto, they only apostrophized it. So far 
as I know, the breakfast-for-children program represents the 
only serious attempt to relate concretely, practically, 
broadly, and institutionally to the black urban community 
as a whole. And it is very much to the point that the 
Panthers have recently promoted the breakfast program as 
their most characteristic political act—at approximately the 
same moment that the super-militants are purged, the 
public making of fierce faces greatly cooled, and the gun 
no longer presented as the leading symbol of Panther 
intentions. 

This is all to the good, but it should have happened long 
ago. There ought to be dozens of programs like the 
breakfasts. Nothing else, in fact, gives stature, credibility, 
and social meaning to the gun; for the ghetto, as such, 
neither can be nor should be defended. Only when that 
ghetto is being transformed, de-ghettoized, by the self- 
organized activity of the people does its militant self- 
defense become a real political possibility. I’m not saying 
that social organization must always precede combat 
organization. If ghetto blacks were like the sugar proletariat 
of pre-revolutionary rural Cuba, and if the police were like 
Cuba’s rural guard, then the opposite would likely be true. 
Even so, even if there is a proper analogy to the July 26 
Movement, what would follow if not the obligation not 
merely to challenge the police, not merely to engage 
militarily and escape alive, but in fact to defeat the police, 
to prove to the people that the tyranny cannot impose its 
will on the countryside by force? The essence of J-26 
politics lies in its valid presupposition of a popular will for 
social revolution and in its insight that it was mainly their 
common-sensical skepticism about overcoming the state 
military machine that held the people back. 

With all respect for Cuba and the ardor of black 
American militants, I fail to see in the caste ghetto of an 
industrial city anything like a political replica of the 
countryside of a one-crop colony. The presence in the 
ghetto of the political gun meant a great many worthwhile, 
even invaluable things. But crucial as it is, “Free Huey!” is 


not by itself a social program or a revolutionary slogan. 
The irony is that nothing but a real social program, and the 
expanding base of involved, active, and conscious people 
such a program alone could produce, would ever make 
Huey Newton’s liberation even thinkable, never mind the 
means. 

“But of course this has all been seen by now.” Has it? 
The current Panther move to establish a white base of 
support does not persuade me that it has been understood. 
The Panthers are in trouble not because they have no white 
support , but because they have too little black support; not 
because they have no white allies , but because , in the 
virtual absence of a wide array of real activities , real social 
programs in the black communities , there is nearly nothing 
that white allies can do besides pass resolutions , send 
lawyers , and raise bail 

S° s will have to take its share of the blame for this. 
Much more interested in shining with the borrowed light of 
Panther charisma than in asking all the hard practical 
questions, much more interested in laying out the meta¬ 
physical maxims that identify the ‘Vanguard” than in 
assuming real political responsibility, this SDS, which so 
often chews its own tongue for being “petty bourgeois,” 
most shamefully confesses its origins precisely when it tries 
so vainly to transcend them in worship of “solidarity” 
which really amounts to so much hero-worship. Bourgeois 
is as bourgeois does. Marx, Engels, Lenin, Trotsky, Mao, 
Chou, Ho, Giap, Fidel, Che, Fanon: which one plowed a 
furrow, ran a punchpress, grew up hungry? That, in the 
first place, ought to be that. Further, in the second place, 
it is not lost causes, however heroic, or martyrs, however 
fine, that our movement needs. It needs shrewd politicians 
and concrete social programs. Not theoretical (really theo¬ 
logical) proofs that The People Will Win in the End, but 
tangible social achievements now. Not the defiance of a 
small, isolated band of supercharged cadre who, knowing 
they stand shoulder to shoulder with mankind itself, will 
face repression with the inner peace of early Christians, but 
a mounting fugue of attacks on political crime of all sorts, 
on all fronts, at all levels of aspiration, from all sectors and 
classes of the population, so that repression can never rest, 
never find a fixed or predictable target. Humble example: 
Yesterday’s New York Times carries a full-page political 
ad—the American Institute of Architects, it seems, has 
come out against the war. What will the Panther or the 
SDS national office do? Send a wire? Make a phone call? 
Investigate the possibility of a combined action? Try to 
make two or three new friends in order to make a hundred 
or a thousand later. I guess not. For the AIA is as 
bourgeois as they come, awfully liberal , too. When even the 
Oakland 7 and the Chicago 8 are suspect, what chance does 
a lot of architects have? So the architects will never hear 
what we have to say about the empire, about the houses 
that are being built in Cuba, about what we take to be the 
extent and causes of the present world crisis. 

But this loss is presumably compensated by our clarity 
about the “vanguard.” Clarity! Any close reading of the 
RYM’s Weatherman statement will drive you blind. Some- 
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times the vanguard is the black ghetto community, some¬ 
times only the Panthers, sometimes the Third World as a 
whole, sometimes only the Vietnamese, and sometimes 
apparently only the Lao Dong Party. Sometimes it is a 
curiously Hegelian concept, referring vaguely to all earthly 
manifestations of the spirit of revolution. At still other 
times, it seems to be the fateful organ of that radicalized 
industrial proletariat (USA) which has yet to make its Cold 
War-era debut. Mostly, though, it’s the poor Panthers, 
whose want of politics was never challenged by the few 
SDSers who had access to their leaders; this appointment- 
Vanguard to the People’s Revolution-being, presumably, 
SDS’s to make—and one which is defended, moreover, in 
terms of a so-called revolutionary strategy (see the Weather¬ 
man statement) in which the United States is to experience 
not a social revolution at the hands of its own people, but 
a military defeat at the hands of twenty, thirty, many 
Vietnams-plus a few Detroits. 

ut perhaps the ghetto=colony analysis means that the 
Detroits are already included in the category of Vietnams? 
In that case, for all real political purposes, (North) Ameri- 
can=white; and the historic role of these whites, their 
“mission” in the many-sided fight for socialism, is most 
basically just to be overcome. The authors of the Weather¬ 
man statement are of course perfectly right in trying to 
integrate what may appear to be decisive international 
factors into a model scenario of domestic change. From no 
viewpoint can an empire be treated as if it were a nation 
state. But although they face this problem, they do not 
overcome it. They might have said that the leading aspect 
of the US industrial proletariat remains, classically, its 
exploitation at the hands of US capital, and that it 
therefore still embodies a momentarily stifled revolutionary 
potential. Contrarily, they might have said that what we 


have here is a giganticized “labor aristocracy who are quite 
philistine in their mode of life, in the size of their earnings 
and in their outlook... [and who are] real channels of 
reformism and chauvinism” (Lenin, Imperialism: The High - 
est Stage of Capitalism ). On its face, neither view is silly, 
but neither is one more satisfactory than the other. 
Weatherman’s refusal to settle for one or the other seems 
to me to express a realistic intuition ; but the problem is 
not solved simply by asserting one theory here and the 
other theory there. They cannot both be equally valid. I 
think the difficulty is embedded in the method of analysis: 
Weatherman takes class to be a thing rather than a process, 
and consequently tries to treat class as if it were, in and of 
itself, a definite political category . (That is, labor is fated 
to be Left.) But Weatherman also has a certain level of 
historical realism, and this realism always intervenes (hap¬ 
pily) to obstruct the mostly theoretical impulse-a kind of 
social Freudianism—to idealize labor, to strip it of its 
historical “neurosis” by the simple and fraudulent expe¬ 
dient of viewing its neurosis as merely superstructural. In 
other words, Weatherman’s confusions and ambiguities stem 
from a conflict between its model and its data, and it 
comes close to escaping this dilemma only when it forgets 
its static model of class for a moment, and gives freer rein 
to its sense of history and process. At such moments, it 
comes close to saying something really important, which I 
would paraphrase, over-optimistically no doubt, thus: “The 
labor force we are looking at today is not the one we’ll see 
tomorrow, and the changes it will undergo have everything 
to do with the totality of its current and forthcoming 
experiences, which range all the way from the increasingly 
sensed contradiction between the rhetoric of affluence and 
the fact of hardship to the blood and money sacrifices it 
will be asked to offer in the empire’s behalf.” But this 
ought to be said up front, and it then ought to lead to the 








most exhaustive analysis of the real, living forces that 
impinge upon not just labor but the population as a whole. 
Everytime something like this starts to happen. Weather¬ 
man breaks off and reverts to its concealed paradox: the 
vanguard of the US (Western would be better) revolution 
will be those forces which most aggressively array them¬ 
selves against the US, those forces, in other words, which 
are most distant from white culture. Thus, cause becomes 
agency : the living proof of a need for change—the Panthers, 
the NLF, etc.—is defined as the political means of change; 
an almost absent-minded abstraction converts white 
America’s sickness into the remedy itself. 

The most succinct case of this kind of bad reasoning 
I’ve heard came at the end of a speech Bob Avakian made 
at the Austin NC. The racism of white workers would have 
to be broken, he said, because, when the revolution comes, 
it will be led by blacks, whose leadership whites must 
therefore be prepared to accept. If this were only an 
unconsidered trifle, it would be pointless to snap it up, but 
it appears to represent a serious, persistent, and growing 
school of thought in the New Left. The problem with it is 
just that it implies that there could be a revolution in the 
absence of a profound radicalization of the white work¬ 
ing class, in the absence of profound changes in the 
political character of that class. What would make it 
possible for white workers to revolt would also make it 
possible—and necessary—for white workers to help lead that 
revolt. The very idea of a white working class revolution 
against capitalism that is, necessarily presupposes either 
than racism will have been overcome or at least that the 
conditions for that triumph will have been firmly estab¬ 
lished. The problem with this dreamed-of revolution will 
not be anti-blackism within its ranks, but the anti¬ 
communism of its adversary. “In revolution, there are no 
whites or blacks, only reds.” 

But beyond this, Avakian (as with the Weathermen) 
wants it both ways: blacks are a colony, on the one hand, 
outside the colonizing political economy and set over 

against it; and on the other hand, they are in and of the 
empire’s proletariat. In the first mode, they press against 
the empire from a position which is outside it in every 
sense but the geographical. In the second mode, they press 
upwards against the bourgeoisie from within capital’s sys¬ 
tem of social classes. It is of course not impossible that 

these modes really do coexist and interpenetrate one 

another. In fact, it is likely that they do. But both modes 
cannot be represented as simultaneously co-leading aspects 
of the black situation vis-a-vis white society. A white 

revolutionary strategy requires a decision as to which 
aspect is dominant and which secondary, as well as an 
understanding that what is dominant now may become 
secondary later, may even disappear . 

S °~an attempt at a clarification (which, as with certain 
other points I’ve tried to make in this letter. I’ll have to 
elaborate and defend in some other, more ample space): 

1. The persistence of integrationism, in a dozen dis¬ 
guises, and nationalism’s struggle against it, make a strong 
circumstantial case for the view that blacks are above all 
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blacks. They are not just another part of the workforce, 
not even just the main body of the lumpenproletariat. Nor 
do they make up a caste. Industrial societies do not have, 
cannot afford, castes; castes belong to pre-capitalist forma¬ 
tions (or, at latest, to agrarian capitalism) and are in fact 
destroyed by the imperatives of industrial organization. 

Obviously, blacks are assigned an important role in the 
US production-consumption process. So were pre¬ 
revolutionary Cubans. So are contemporary Venezuelans. 
The low-skill aspect of black production and the import 
tance of the credit and welfare systems in black consump¬ 
tion constitute, in themselves, the leading features of a 
colonial relation to a colonizing political economy. It is 
therefore appropriate to see the black ghetto as a colony. 
Thus, and true black nationalism (much “nationalist” rhe¬ 
toric is merely a Hallowe’en mask for integrationist or even 
comprador demands) is necessarily anti-imperialist, and 
could consummate whatever military or political victories it 
might achieve in the independence struggle only through a 
socialist development of the means of production. 

2. No more than the struggle of the Vietnamese can be 
the struggle of the blacks to play a “vanguard” role in the 
problematic revolution of white America. Vietnam and 
Detroit, the NLF and the Panthers , do not constitute the 
means of white America's liberation from imperialist capi¬ 
tal They constitute, rather, the necessity of that liberation . 
They exist for white America as the living embodiment of 
problems which white America must solve. There are, 
obviously, many other such problems: the draft, high taxes, 
inflation, the whole array of ecological and environmental 
maladies. Big Brotherism at all levels of government, the 
general and advanced hypertrophy of the State, the frac¬ 
tionalizing of the civil society. Most of these problems are 
relatively diffuse; they are not experienced so acutely as 
the war or the ghetto risings. But they are still real to 
people, and they all have the same general source in the 
hegemony of capitalism: What sets Vietnam aflame is the 
same force that brutalizes the black population and poisons 
everybody’s air. 

3. The function of the white Western socialist is there¬ 
fore, at this moment, to confront white America (white 
France, etc.) with the truth about the problems that harass 
it, to explain that these problems cannot be solved merely 
by repressing those people in whose lives the problems are 
embodied, cannot be solved by prayer or petition, and 
above all that they cannot be solved so long as the means 
of production, the wealth of that production, and the 
monopoly of political power that goes with those means 
and that wealth are locked up in the hands of the big 
bourgeoisie. You would as wisely ask the bullet to sew up 
the wound it made as ask the monopoly capitalist to solve 
these problems. The capitalist cannot do it. But the 
socialist can. That is the point we have to make. 

4. The rebellion of white students is provoked most 
fundamentally by the general extrinsic failure of capitalist 
production—by the fact, that is, that production has become 
so-conspicuously anti-social. This is what gives the student 
rebellion both its power and its very real limits. But this 
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extrinsic collapse has not yet been followed by an intrinsic 
collapse: the system of capitalist production is at the 
moment both insane and rational If a failure of its 
administration should produce also an intrinsic collapse—if 
suddenly no one could buy and no one could sell—then the 
people of the West would come again to the crossroads of 
the 1930s, and would have to decide again whether they 
would solve their problems by means of war or revolution. 
It is at that point that the fight for the loyalty of the 
proletariat will become truly historical instead of merely 
theoretical, necessary instead of merely right, possible 
instead of merely desireable. But no will, no courage , no 
ingenuity can force this eventuality . If it develops, and if 
the crisis is prolonged enough for white American workers 
to grasp the need for revolution, then with the same 
motion in which they change their rifles from one shoulder 
to the other, they will simultaneously de-cobnize the 
blacks, the Vietnamese, the Cubans, the French— for at 
such a moment, all the old paralyzing definitions will die 
and new definitions, revolutionary ones, will take their 
place. The world proletariat will have achieved, at last, its 
dreamed-of world unity. This possibility, this towering 
historical power, is merely the other side of what it means 
to be a white American. But again: no matter how well it 
is organized or how combative and brilliant its performance 
is, no Western socialism has it in its power to force or even 
to hasten the intrinsic collapse of capitalist production. If 
you are an unreconstructed Marxist, you believe that it will 
come about sooner or later; if, like myself, you are not, 
then you don’t know. It could happen: the market seems 
pale, inventories are large, the need to fight inflation in 
behalf of the international position of the dollar may lead 
to harder money, more unemployment, and still further 
slippage in demand; and if Nixon does not get the ABM, 
the whole system of the US Cold War economy will have 
received an ominous if mainly symbolic jolt. My view is 
that if this process starts unfolding, labor will have scant 
need of student organizers, and in the second place, that it 
will actively seek the support of student radicals. The 
“worker-student alliance” will happen when workers want 
it to happen, they will want it when they need it, and they 
will need it when and if the system starts coming apart. At 
such a conjuncture, students will have a critical contributon 
to make no matter what happens between now and then; 
but their contribution will be all the greater if they will 
have employed this uncertain threshold period to secure 
some kind of power base in the universities and such other 
institutions as they can reach, and if they will have used 
the opportunities of their situation to take the case for 
socialism to the country as a whole, aware certainly that 
class implies a political signature, but just as aware that it 
does not necessitate one. It is mainly to the extent that the 
white movement has done just this, in fact, that it has been 
of some occasional concrete service to the black movement, 
and the same will be true of any forthcoming relationship 
with a self-radicalized labor force. 

IM me put this more bluntly. We are not now free to 
fight The Revolution except in fantasy. This is not a limit 


we can presently transcend; it is set by the over-all 
situation, and it will only be lifted by a real breakdown 
within the system of production. Nor will the lifting of the 
limit be the end of our fight; it will be just the possibility 
of its beginning. Meanwhile, there is no point in posing 
ourselves problems which we cannot solve, especially when 
the agony of doing so means, in effect, the abandoning or 
humbler projects-“humbler”!... as tor example, the 
capture of real power in the university system-which 
might otherwise have been brought to a successful head. 
Just look: Very little, even insignificant effort was invested 
in the idea of “student power,” and the SDS leadership 
even debunked the concept as, of all things, “counter¬ 
revolutionary.” Yet we have just witnessed a moment in 
which a few key universities very nearly chose to collide 
head-on with the State over the question of repression of 
the Left. That would have been a momentous fight, 
especially coming on the heels of the black campus insur¬ 
gencies. It’s our fault that it didn’t happen. The fault may 
be immense. 

This was supposed to be about the future. Thousands of 
words later, I have still said very little about the future. 
I’m not really surprised at myself, and I won’t apologize, 
but simply sum it up by saying that if SDS continues the 
past year’s vanguarditis, then it, at least, will have precious 
little future at all. For what this movement needs is a 
swelling base, not a vanguard. 

Or if a vanguard, then one which would rather ride a 
horse than look it in the mouth. One which wants students 
to get power and open up the campuses, blacks to win the 
franchise and elect some mayors, architects to be against 
the war and advertise that fact in the Times , clergy to be 
concerned and preach heretical sermons* inductees to dodge 
the draft and soldiers to organize a serviceman’s union, 
workers to have more pay and shorter hours, hippies to 
make parks on private property, liberals to defeat the 
ABM, West Europe to escape NATO, East Europe the 
Warsaw Pact, and the global south the Western empires— 
and the American people as a whole (by any means 
necessary!) to be free enough to face their genocidal past 
for what it was, their bloody present for what it portends, 
and their future for that time of general human prosperity 
and gladness which they have the unique power to turn it 
into. And for being still more “revolutionary” than this 
implies, let us confess that time alone will tell us what they 
might mean. 

Carl Oglesby is a former president of SDS and co-author 
of Containment and Change. 
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